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VoumleNow? 


A Comparison of Union Agreements 


in the United States operated under formal agree- 
ments with labor organizations. A growth of mem- 
bership in labor unions from around 3.5 millions five 
years ago to an estimated 8 millions has brought about 
a marked increase in the extent of collective bargaining. 
Many managements are now having their first actual 
experience with collective bargaining. After dealing 
individually with employees under a tacitly understood 
but rarely formally stated employer-employee policy, 
they were suddenly confronted with the necessity of 
framing a company policy that would be satisfactory 
both to management and to union representatives. In 
some cases the attempt was made to keep the agreement 
as brief as possible, limiting it to the enunciation of 
broad policies, the details of which were later to be 
worked out by joint negotiation. In other cases the 
contract included provisions covering the minutest 
details concerning management-employee relations. 
As collective bargaining became widespread, many 
companies became interested in learning how other 
companies’ contracts read, and in comparing their own 
contracts with those of others. They wondered if certain 
provisions were more characteristic of contracts with 
A.F.L. or C.I.0. unions. They wanted to know the 
prevailing practice in dealing with this or that matter. 
To furnish this desired information THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp in the middle of 1937 analyzed in detail 90 union 
contracts, 38 of which were with unions affiliated with 
the A.F.L. and 52 with C.I.O. unions.! Many of these 
contracts have since expired and negotiations preceding 
their renewal often have resulted in the incorporation in 
new agreements of substantially amended provisions. 


1See Conference Board Service Letter, issues of August, September 
and October, 1937. 


IVE years ago only a small proportion of companies 


Also, more companies have entered into collective bar- 
gaining agreements with unions, and both management 
and union representatives have tried to profit by errors 
made in earlier contracts and to take into account situ- 
ations on which experience has shown that a clearer 
understanding was necessary or advisable. It appeared, 
therefore, that a representative group of recent union 
contracts might present a quite different composite 
picture from the one revealed by the 1937 agreements, 
and, therefore, THE CoNFERENCE Boarp undertook a 
new analysis. 

To secure a representative sampling of union con- 
tracts, names of companies that had recently entered 
into agreements with unions were taken from A.F.L. 
and C.I.O. publications, and they and a few other com- 
panies were asked for permission to include their con- 
tracts in THE ConFERENCE Boarp analysis. Of the 114 
contracts examined, covering many different industries 
and types of business, 52 are with A.F.L. unions, 55 
with C.I.O. unions, and seven with independent labor 
organizations. Fifty-three national or international 
unions are represented. 

The contents of these agreements, classified under 
seven general headings, are summarized in the accom- 
panying tables. While these tables indicate the matters 
covered in the contracts and show the relative preva- 
lence of the various types of provisions, some points 
brought out in the analysis deserve special comment. 


CLosep SHop, CHEcK-OFF AND PREFERENTIAL 
Hrr1nc 


The group of contracts here analyzed shows a consid- 
erably greater prevalence of closed-shop agreements 
than did the 1937 survey. The closed-shop gain, how- 


Quotation of statistics and other material in this publication is permitted when due credit is given to THE CONFERENCE BOARD 
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TABLE 1: PROVISIONS REGARDING STATUS OF UNION, DURATION OF AGREEMENTS, AND MANAGEMENT RIGHTS 


ate ilar. | c.10. [pendent 
Total || A.F.L. | C.1.0. acca Tota .F.L. 1.0. ieee 
pa Sc A re Me ed | ete - - 
NuMBER OF AGREEMENTS ANALYZED..| 114 52 55 7 Company will not hire anyone em- 
Numser or Unions REPRESENTED...| 53 30 16 7 ployed by other company where 1 1 
Agreement with union covers union is on strike..... Ls ater 3c 

Only members of the union........ 31 i 24 i. No strikes or lockouts during life o Pe me ri 

All eligible employees.............. 49 17H? 429 3 Bgreemene? ycncmae aon axe ee 43 |(d) 20 |(e) 

All employees coming under agree- No wage reductions during life of i 4 lc) 4 ; 
ment (closed shop).............. 34 28 2 4 ASTCCIMEN ED preter yer oir setae 9 \(f) £ 

Employees specifically excluded from Refusal to work because of wage reduc- A 
union membership: tion not a violation of agreement. . 1 Ae 

Bxecutives!.) 3. ante acne tee 11 4 6 1 Company to continue policy of employ- 

Supervisory employees............. 57 18 38 1 ing no one under 16 yrs. of age... 4 .. |[(A) 4 

Salaried employees.............-.- 55 15 39 1 Company to continue policy of safe- 

Maintenance and other special mis- guarding health and safety of em- , 
cellaneous groups not eligible for DIOYV CES vin a. jnomasinieedeteneee 46 12 33 
membership.gone eee eee eee 54 16 36 2 : 

Open shop retained................. 80 |\(a) 24 |(4) 53 3 Duration of agreement: 
Closed shop granted................. 34 28 2 \(c) 4 Ts Peers ores een aero porc etn c 21 5 16 
Checkeoffigranted secant 7 3 My VIA 988 once ge eit nee et ee 1 BY 1 
Preferential hiring of union members..} 18 9 8 1 Dy TSiavtiaeeen eee hoe eee 5 3 iD 
Union allowed to transact business on Biyres occas ahaa aR ese ere 1 1 
company grounds............... 11 3 6 2 1 yr., and, unless changed, another yr. 1 1 as Se 
Company not to discriminate against 1 yr. and thereafter until changed... Hie ae 1 3 
union members or interfere with Yr, to yr. unless changed.......... 60 ||(z) 40 |(y) 18 2 
right of employees tojoinaunion.| 63 18 42 3 Steel industry clause!.............. 17 .. (Rk) 17 
Union not to coerce employees or solicit Untilchangedi tessa eee 1 1 
membership on company time...... 46 6 37 3 doris 
If union members not in good standing, Management retains right to: 
union may ask company to dis- Hire-aittce. 25). jeeps. Yeeeece 38 + 32 2 
Charperthem- perience 4 1 2 1 Suspend s-ooai-uc ocleo cee eae 33 2 29 2 
Union men not employees allowed to (Pranster’: tacs.cceienc cere caer 33 3 28 2 
talk with members...,.......... 1 a 1 Discharge eee sais ae eee 43 S) 32 2 
Union assumes responsibility for stand- Lay offsimn woctauratpapiel aero are 33 2 29 2 
ard of work of union men it rec- Promotes assent ae cipsieieie cio ace 5 3 2 
Ommendo neta ete ones 1 xe 1 
1“(q) Either party may subsequent to ........ LOM areatnany; (c) In 1 company, with some exceptions. 


time and from time to time give ten (10) days’ written notice to the other 
party of the time for the commencement of a conference of the parties for the 
purpose of negotiating the terms and conditions of a change of the agreement 
which conference shall be at the office of the Corporation, unless otherwise 
mutually agreed, and (0) if, because of failure to agree, the agreement is not 
nged by a written agreement entered into by the Corporation and the 
Union within twenty (20) days from the giving of said notice, then the agree- 
ment and all of the provisions thereof, shall terminate upon the expiration of 
twenty (20) days from the giving of said notice.’’ 
(a) In 3 companies, open shop, but those employees who are members of the 
union must remain members in good standing during life of agreement. 
(6) In 2 companies, open shop, but those employees who are members of the 
union must remain members in good standing during life of agreement. 


ever, is confined to the A.F.L., with 28 instances as 
compared with 12 in 1937. Only two of the 1939 C.I1.0. 
contracts examined include the closed shop as against 
five in 1937. The independent labor organizations 
favor the closed shop, with four of the seven contracts in 
the 1939 analysis containing this provision. The check- 
off has also gained, from two instances in 1937, both 
A.F.L., to seven in 1939, three A.F.L. and four C.1.0. 


A somewhat peculiar variation of the closed shop, 
found in five of the contracts studied, is that no em- 
ployee is required to join the union, but that if he does 
become a member he must remain a member in good 
standing. The following section quoted from one of 
these contracts illustrates this provision: 


The Corporation agrees that all of its employees who 
are, and those who shall hereafter become, members of the 
Union, shall remain members of the Union during the 
life of this agreement. 


(d) In 1 company, just ‘‘no strikes’; in 1 company, no strikes in connection 
with other unions; in 1 company no sympathetic strike. 

(e) In 1 company, except to avoid bodily harm to employees. 

In 1 company, also no reduction in hours below 30 except by mutual con- 

sent. 

(g) In 1company, also no discharges and no layoffs; in 1 company, also no 
increase in hours. 

(hk) In 1 company, no one under 18 years of age. 

(i) In 3 companies, 2 years, and then year to year; in 1 company, year anda 
half, then year to year. 

G) In1 company, 3 years and then year to year; in 2 companies, year and a 
half, then year to year. 

(k) In 2 companies, 30 days instead of 20; in 1 company, 90 days; in 1 com- 
pany, 25 days. 


In this analysis no distinction has been made between 
the closed shop and the so-called “union shop.” In the 
latter case, the management may employ anyone it 
selects, but if the employee is not already a member of 
the union he must become one within a specified time or 
forfeit his job. Therefore, while the management is not 
restricted to the employment of union members, no one 
not a member of the union in good standing can con- 
tinue to work. Since, therefore, in a union shop con- 
tinued employment is contingent on union membership, 
this type of shop does not differ in principle from the 
closed shop, for all employees must be union members 
and, consequently, individual employees have no choice 
in the matter of membership. 

“Preferential hiring” is a further modification of the 
closed-shop principle of which no instances were found 
in the 1937 survey but which appears in 18 of the pres- 
ent group of contracts, including one with an independ- 
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ent union. Under this arrangement the union is given 
first opportunity to nominate its members to fill jobs, 
but if its candidates are not satisfactory the manage- 
ment is free to employ anyone it may select. An ex- 
ample of such a provision, in which the union further 
assumes responsibility for the acceptability of its 


it necessary for employees not concerned in the particu- 
lar strike, to pass through a picket line in order to reach 
their work. Sometimes these contingencies are specif- 
ically covered in the contracts, for example: 


The employees agree not to engage in any strikes or 
stoppages of work during the life of this agreement and 


candidates follows: 


Excepting where the employer may desire to employ 
some particular person or persons, by reason of their 
qualifications, it will, when practicable, cooperate with 
the union in furnishing employment to its members, 
notifying it of the number and type of any employees 
desired and the date. If the union, from its members, can 
furnish men satisfactory to the employer they will, in the 
ordinary course of business, be given preference of 
employment. 

The union assumes responsibility for the standard of 
work performed by the men recommended by it as com- 
petent for employment. This is to the end that coopera- 
tion between employer and union may be made mutually 
advantageous. 


the employer agrees not to engage in any lockout. Any 
action of the employees leaving their job for fear of bodily 
harm, in case of a legally declared strike by some other 
union working directly on the job, such strike being ap- 
proved by the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, shall 
not constitute a violation of this agreement. 

* * * 


Pending the proper handling of grievances or disputes 
as provided for in Article XI, the company and the union 
agree that there shall be no strikes, lockouts, sit-down 
strikes, slow strikes, jurisdictional strikes, boycotting, 
sympathetic strikes, cessation of work, or any other stop- 
pages of work, nor shall any of the above occur until all 
and every means of affecting an adjustment shall have 
been used. The violation of this provision shall be ground 


for discharge of any employee participating . 
CoNTROL OF STRIKES AND LockouTs * * * 


The trade jurisdiction of the union shall include all per- 
sons employed on production on or about the employer’s 
plant, including maintenance, and the union shall refuse 
to recognize any picket line established at the employer’s 
plant for the sole purpose of altering this jurisdiction. 
Nothing herein contained shall require the members to go 
through picket lines where the picketing is not peaceful 
and law-enforcement inadequate. It is further understood 
that the company will not be requested by the union to 
participate in any dispute regarding jurisdiction which 


Difficulties encountered in preventing sporadic inter- 
ruptions of production under collective bargaining have 
led to a variety of prohibitions of this practice. Many 
contracts contain a statement that no strike or lockout 
may be called until certain specified steps of negotiation 
have been taken. Special problems are encountered, 
however, when sympathetic strikes are involved or 
when a strike in the plant by another union would make 


TABLE 2: PROVISIONS REGARDING WAGES 


Inde- Inde- 
Total || A.F.L. | C.1.0. |pendent Total || A.F.L. | C.1.0. [pendent 
Unions Unions 
NuMBER OF AGREEMENTS ANALYZED..| 114 52 55 7 Rate for new job governs in case of 
Existing wage rates to remain in effect transhet eanawssno acess Hate 4 2 |(g) 2 
PMS YES Looe tenes. Anat! ns 31 |\(2) 10 |(4) 20 \(c) 1 Handicapped persons may be paid low- 
Minimum wage established........... 42 19 18 |(d) 5 er rate than standard............ 3 1 2 
Definite scale of wage rates specified..| 24 20 4 Ae If temporarily transferred from lower 
Complaints about individual rates to be to higher rate job, given higher rate; : 
ad pasted locally saebeae ae seni. 20 6 20 if higher to lower, keeps own rate.| 20 13 
Wages may be changed by negotiation Additional wages paid to nightshift 
upon 10 days’ notice by either party 4 Ne 4 workers: ‘ 
Wages in case employee reports and no LY RS tT eR CO Zz 2 
work available: 107 psthe< oie tate nee ee eT 2 ( : 
i hrstpay eecsspei erie ase Sex tsi 4 lle} 4 5 conts‘an the cia. iinsie cg AO 2 
Dhwy Ss Payeorsenses 6 tay sow as nate oaks 21 12 8 If transferred to night shift, paid over- 
Si ia Savings kins ce tio ees 6 3 3 time rate: : 
i Noting te ae se Sa ee ae ee 11 Cy (aa Upto /idayssne ret Es oer : i 
WATS aS LE ee ES Oe a 2 Up to 10 days...........+++.-- ox 
50 cents minimum expenses........ {i + 1 Ifemployee loses time through no faulto : 
If breakdown for over 1 hr. paid— __ his own, compensated for time lost 1 = 
amount not stated.............. 1 es 1 Time aay = lee piece : : 
i ided: work rate is established......... s. es 
Min br ce Ma ght ais the Z. 5 1 Time study system to be eliminated if ; : 
If, rofit during 1937, increase of 5%, union can prove it is not workable. 
heats a SER aa aee ciao 6 2 Ate 1 > 1 Guaranteed wages to employees: ; ; 
5 cent an hr. increase after first yr. of 1034 mos’ wages out of a4 mos. . re 
agreenient <2 32m 20 hoe 1 1 Minimum of 80% of regular pay for caiecee 
Wage reduction provided............ z 1 1 260 days......-.-..+-+++ se 


i .—4 hours’ pay; if between 
(f) In 1 company, if between 7 AM, and 10 P.M 7; 
b) In3 companies, existing rates to remain in effect, but company may increase. 10 P.M. and 7 A.M.—8 hours’ pay; in 1 company, 4 hours’ pay, except 
c) Yes, but may increase. Z Shipping Department. 


a) In5 companies, existing rates to remain in effect, but company may increase. 


ete mone ified. g) In 1 company, employee need not take job. 
3 Ta | SOmeany Base Reagan howe poo B} tn t company, 10% upto 7 hour; over 8 hous, overtime rate 
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TABLE 3: PROVISIONS REGARDING HOURS OF WORK 


Inde- 
Inde- 
Total |} A.F.L. | C.1.0. cya: Total || A.F.L. | C.I.0. pany 
» 55 7 Morning shift, 44 hrs.; afternoon 
Niven He or Work. si a ue z shift, 44 hrs.; night shift, 42 hrs. . 1 1 
Ghhremperdayee desta Soest eel 2 1 1 Days Per Wk.: ~ oh " 5 
eahrswpetid ayy tees. tr creer. os 1 = 1 5 days pet: whan meee raaier : : 
SUhrseape tad ayers cine oleae eater 83 34 |(a) 44 5 Sigidays pel whtaawckirser err ier fi : a 
Sagehrs pers d ay sete cColsiaaycelecei 1 1 oi 6 days pen wi ss cir easter gna ; 
hrsaper Gaynor ones ona sloeeia es i a 1 Some employees, 5 days; some 6 days Pe 
Morning shift—8 hrs.; afternoon Minimum, 5 days; maximum, 6 days 1 1 E 
shift—7 % hrs.; night shift—7 hrs. 1 Aly 1 Guaranteed Hrs. of Work: ‘ 
Minimum, 6 hrs.; maximum, 8 hrs.. 1 1 we 52 wks’ work to 55 men; 40 wks ; @) 1 
Some employees, 6 hrs.; some 8 hrs. 2 2 ei work toSimehiney se ag 7G ons 
SOthrse per wkascers ce ontas + cineiede 1 1 ae 32 hrs’ work per wk. to all; if laid off, 
SOSH See PEL IW kame. os euelasteiaas on il 1 th receive guarantee of 32 hrs’ pay. . 1 1 
S6lhrss per wk. see eae see ee 1 ob 1 32 hrs’ work per wk. to all; if laid off 
3/Tashtssiperwk sees rook emciet 1 har 1 not later than 3rd day, guarantee 
AQ hrsxper wkewas..ckecmiae sinha 68 22) 41 5 not effective; if necessary to trans- 
44 hresperaw.ki sian. cause 9 7 2 fer employee to obtain guaranteed 
45 hrsapenwksnsan ude eeetias 4 2 a time and employee refuses, loses 
48 thrs: persw ke ceca eosud-Raabeie sf1esa/s 1 1 guarantee right; if holiday occurs, 
S4-hrs. per wisest crce cortce 1 1 thens2./ hrs acase eee oe ore or 1 1 
40 hrs. during 44 wks.; 45 during 8 36 hrs’ work per wk. to all; if laid off 
peakewksieamcewe | ther ee 1 1 not later than 4th day, guarantee 
Some employees, 36 hrs.; some 40 not effective; if necessary to trans- 
hrsesssomeco Ochrss.te estrone oe 1 1 fer employee to obtain guranteed 
Some employees, 36 hrs.; some 44 hrs. 1 1 time and employee refuses, loses 
Minimum, 36 hrs.; maximum, 40 hrs. 1 1 Sie guarantee right; if holiday occurs, 
Some employees, 36 hrs.; some 48 hrs. 1 1 thenc2/hrsa.2s acaneetimaoeiner: 1 1 
Slack season, 40 hrs.; busy season, : i 52 wks’ work per yr. to all......... 1 1 
S Gili Serer neat Into 


(a) In 1 company, 8 hours, 5 on Saturday. 


may arise between the union and any other labor 
organization. 


An instance in which the union recognizes the pro- 
priety of “sympathetic” action on the part of the 
employer follows: 

Any action of the employer in suspending operations in 
order to support a fellow member of the Association 
of .... .. . . Distributors who may be engaged 
in a labor dispute directly affecting the employer shall 
not constitute a breach of this contract on the part of 
the employer. 


Time STUDIES AND INCENTIVE SYSTEMS 


Organized labor has traditionally been opposed to 
incentive wage systems and to the use of the stop watch 
in making time studies for setting standards on the 
ground that these are devices for speeding up the 
worker and inducing him to deliver a disproportionate 
- amount of work for the pay received. During the recent 
spread of collective bargaining, unions have secured the 
abolition of incentive systems in many companies. In 
some instances, however, employees well satisfied with 
the particular system in force in their company have 
insisted on retaining it. 

A few of the contracts examined in this survey refer 
specifically to this subject. One provides that time 
studies shall be signed by the foreman, employee and 
time study man. Set-up time shall include first inspec- 
tion. When piece work rates are questioned, the ag- 


(b) But may be changed by negotiation with union. 


grieved employee first takes the matter up with the 
foreman and, if it is not satisfactorily settled, he can 
refer it to the departmental representative. If still not 
settled, the matter can be referred to the grievance com- 
mittee for consultation with the works manager or his 
designee. Four other references to this subject in union 
contracts are quoted below. 


All employees coming under the provisions of this 
agreement shall be paid in accordance with the present 
wage incentive plan, which will be increased to cover the 
balance of the operations ofthe . . . . . . . Corpora- 
tion as fast as practicable. All changes in the present 
operation in production shall be subject to explanation 
before being installed. ‘ 3 

The policy regarding speed of operations-is that time 
studies shall be made on a basis of fairness and equity 
consistent with the quality of workmanship, efficiency of 
operations and the reasonable working capacities of nor- 
mal operations. The management has full authority to 
settle such matters. There shall be no reduction of piece 
work prices when mutually satisfactory unless due to 
mechanical improvements, in which case new time 
studies may be made of the job. If an employee or group 
of employees claim the timing of their job is too fast and 
the foreman is unable to adjust the matter, the job will be 
restudied and if found to be unfair an adjustment in the 
time will be made under the provisions of this agreement. 


Before a new piece work rate is introduced the pro- 
cedure shall be as follows: The studies on any given day 
are figured that night or the following morning, and before 
noon of that day, after the study is made, the operator or 
group leader is informed of the studied time by the time 
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study man and the foreman. The foreman is then asked 
to O.K. that time, unless objections are raised by the 
operator or group leader or member of the Grievance 
Committee or the foreman. If such objections are raised, 
the time study man will endeavor to convince them of the 
fairness of the rate that he timed, and if he fails to do so, 
a new study is made. If the new studied time established 
is agreed upon by all parties concerned, then such time 
is set as a standard established time. 


The present time study system will be eliminated if at 
any time the Union can prove that it is not workable. 


* * * 


Progress in the operation of the employer’s business 
may require changes in machinery, material and methods 
of manufacture, which may result in the transferring of 
jobs from one machine to another or from one department 
to another and the reestablishment of piece rates. The 
union recognizes that the employer has the sole right to 
determine when and the extent to which such changes 
will be made and to reestablish piece rates so long as the 
same shall not result in a decrease in the wages of the 
employee. 


VARIATIONS OF SENIORITY RuLe 


Seniority is one of the subjects most frequently cov- 
ered in union contracts; reference to it varies from the 
simple statement that the principle of seniority shall 
govern in layoff and reemployment to elaborate pro- 
visions attempting to provide specifically for every pos- 
sible contingency. The most prevalent seniority pro- 
vision, found in about a quarter of the contracts exam- 
ined, is known as the standard C.I.O. seniority clause 
and reads as follows: 

_ It is understood and agreed, that in all cases of promo- 

tion and increase or decrease of forces the following fac- 

tors shall be considered, and where factors (b), (c), (d), 


and (e) are relatively equal, length of continuous service 
shall govern. 

(a) Length of continuous service. 

(b) Knowledge, training, ability, skill and efficiency. 
(c) Physical fitness. 

(d) Family status; number of dependents, etc. 

(e) Place of residence. 


TABLE 4: PROVISIONS REGARDING OVERTIME 


Inde- 
A.F.L. | C.1.0. |pendent 
Unions 


NuMBER OF AGREEMENTS ANALYZED.. 

Rates of pay for overtime work: 
Week-days 

pbime andrea thind? 2! ois. 2a ho0 0% 

LIRTE SMES 76 CO) A Fa 

Dou bleeime 3 ec ashe Fi asys'e,c 55,055 

Equal time off..... fe ee ee 

Time and a half or equal time off. 

For work during lunchtime or if 

over 5 hrs. without a meal, time 

and a half first 4 hrs., double 

thereatters tect aes ss Ss 

Piece rate and 14 average hourly 

CARING S hice eo erie a1 « 

5:00 to 7:00 P.M.—time and a half; 

7 P.M to 8 A.M.—double time. 

Time and a half first 4 hrs., then 


$1.25 for each 15 minutes........ 
Over 40 hrs., equal time off; if over 

48 hrs., that time at $2.50 an hr. 
10 hrs. or more, $1.00 for meals; 

time and a half or equal time 

of oversOy hrs eatin. at t= 

Sundays 

‘Time-and a quarter........-..-- 
Time-and a thirds... eect sss os... 
‘Timecand alhalfseeeiasie tea tcuesy 
Doublestime-.c ates eeeiece es 
Equal time off...... meister meee 
Over 40 hrs., equal time off; if over 

48 hrs., that time at $2.50 an hr. 1 rs Sis) BI 


° ee 
© mete 


(a) In 1 company, not for first hour overtime; in 1 company, 1% only if over 
10 hours a day or 48 hours a a : 

(6) In 1 company, except 9 departments; —those 114 only if over 40 hours a 
week, not 8 hours per day; in 1 company, not for first 2 hours overtime. 

lies also to Sunday work. < 

3 eg company, 1}4 only after 10 hours in 11. : 

(e) In 1 company, double time on Saturday afternoon also; in 1 company, 
double time on 7th day, regardless of whether Sunday or not. 


Inde- 
Total || A.F.L. | C.1.0. |pendent 
Unions 
Sundays—Continued 
10 hrs. or more, $1.00 for meals; 
time and a half or equal time 
Offifover:40uhtsemaa ane eee 2 (g) 2 
Holidays 
iimevandsast hinds eee eee 2 1 f: 
slimesandyayNaltoes meee eerie 45 1 
Doubletime sites eae ee 39 25 |(7) 13 |(k) 1 
Equal. time of meee eects. 1 iG 
Regular wage plus day’s pay..... 1 
Employees excluded from regular over- 
time provisions: 
MaintenancevetGers.0n- eh eer 27 17 1 
Writers, photographers and execu- 
tives earning over $100 a wk..... 1 1 
Those required to be away from city, 
executives and confidential em- 
ploy cesiseite sets cba sano ee 1 1 
Order dept., accounting dept., and 
those earning $50 a wk.......... 1 1 
Shift rotation causing extra shift in 
1 wk. not grounds for overtime... 1 i 
Daily and weekly overtime not paid for 
same hrs. worked.........-..-.- Di 21 1 
If employee required to work other} 
than regular schedule, paid: 
4 hrs. minimum overtime.......... Z Q)2 
3 hrs. minimum overtime.......... 4 1 
2 hrs. minimum overtime.......... 2 a 
Time anda half...........0.0.5.- 1 1 
Time anda half until end of sched- 
uled shift, then double........... 1 
2 hrs’ pay for 114 hrs. or less; then 
Limes andaai alten em rrcsanee ta ismuoe 1 
Fem 


0} In 1 company, soaps time on Saturday also. 
Applies also to weekdays. ; : 
a Int company, is extent those holidays paid for, then regular pay. 
In 1 compauy, unless emergency. ’ 
re e 1 ona double on Christmas and for 4 hours on other holidays; in 
2 companies, double on all time over 16 hours in 24 hours. 
(k) And for all work in excess of 16 hours in 24 hours. 
(l) In 1 company, also 50 cents traveling expenses. 
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TABLE 5: PROVISIONS REGARDING VACATIONS AND HOLIDAYS 


Inde- Inde- 
Total || A.F.L. | C.1.O. ee AE.L5i CLO: eg eae 
NuMBER OF AGREEMENTS ANALYZED..| 114 52 55 7 Holidays on which plant closed: 
Paid vacations provided ............ 68 26 37 5 New Year’s Day...........+.+++5- 44 28 3 
Lincoln’s ears sae an ; ¥ : 
holi lant closed: Washington’s Birthday............ 

NG Sala nara ty Re eae Good Friday oh tii at ete SS dies ee: 
ier Res SASae ae eee Ro ROE Eee 2|a) 1 1 : Raster’ Moudayeenaerenen eee FNC) 2! Re 
OE os ote mined Sant iy eas ate 8 (2) 4 4 ee Decoration Day.nonce es ccce eee 39 32 3 
Sixt ee ne are ae ea ees 47 \\(c) 31 16 a Independence Day...........--+<- 46 43 3 
SEVEN eee ore iteinaianiere Gres 20 |(4) 8 10 2 Pabor Daye: anne rct aoe mira ae 45 43 3 
Seventand tavlial feces cre ter stcienstetes ls 1 so Key Re Columbus Day ina actenie eta. 1 a8 1 
igh tes tetera ctok ate messes D an | (a) ae e Blection Dayactagits .ol03.0'¢ -visiehs La(eyen? if 
4 Bcials itary st hana ernie ty ae eset Oe 1 ee : 1 Armistice: Dayaeaancels oe sbi eies ser 4 \(f) 4 1 
Rlevent... tcrateds aie oes 1 1 Es Thanksgiving Day.........-.-.00- 45 34 3 

Christmas Days. 2.. +. ccc nese- = 46 43 3 

Paidvforsholidaysacmi-me)-cicriieer 9 a 2 State Holiday 2 ae neg elise: 1 fi 

Company Picnic Day............-. oe 1 
Not paid for holidays..............-. 83 39 41 3 Jewish holidays to Jewish employees. es Z : 


(a) In 1 company, holidays paid for. ; < : 
(b) In 1 company, holidays paid for and Jewish holidays to Jewish employees. 
(c) In 4 companies, holidays paid for. 


Seniority Status of Apprentices 


The seniority status of apprentices has caused some 
dificulty. From one point of view apprentices are 
young employees, usually without dependents and with 
a short service record, who should properly be among 
the first to be laid off when plant activity declines. 
From another point of view a joint undertaking has 
been entered into by management and apprentice to 
devote a specified number of years to intensive train- 
ing. Apart from the question of how binding on manage- 
ment this undertaking is, there remains the practical 
fact that if the training period is constantly interrupted 
no satisfactory progress can be made, and it is essential 
to the future satisfactory functioning of industry that 
an adequate number of promising young men be kept 
constantly in training to fill the need for highly skilled 
craftsmen. 


The fact that in most union agreements no specific 
reference is made to the seniority status of apprentices 
implies that they enjoy no preferred standing. Occa- 
sionally, however, special provision is made, as in the 
following clauses: 


At the present time the company has in existence 
several contracts with apprentices which it wishes to con- 
tinue as it is duty bound not to break any contract. Also, 
it is the desire of the company to continue this apprentice 
plan in the future. Further, from time to time it is nec- 
essary to bring in men of technical education for practical 
training in the shop. The company wishes to retain this 

lan. It is mutually agreed at both of the foregoing 
items shall be continued during the term of this agreement. 


* * * 


The employment of indentured apprentices shall be 
limited to ten (10) per cent of the total number of em- 
ployees within any one of the skilled crafts departments. 
Indentured apprentices are exempt from the seniority 
provisions of this contract. 


(d) In 1 company, Easter Monday or Good Friday. 
(e) In 1 company, half-day only. 
(f) In 1 company, if majority of companies do. 


Exceptional Employees 


Some companies insist that because of special present 
or potential value to the company certain employees 
must be exempt from the application of general seniority 
provisions. A good example of such an understanding 
is the following: 

Application of seniority rules shall be by departments 
and by non-interchangeable occupational groups within 
the departments. The foregoing is subject to the express 
condition that the company reserves the right to exclude 
not to exceed ten per cent (10%) of the employees to 
whom seniority is applicable in any one department from 
the seniority rules, providing foremen and assistant fore- 
men who are put back to work are included, so that if in 
the company’s judgment an employee’s value to the busi- 
ness is greater than the average he may be retained or 
called back to work after layoff or promoted irrespective 
of seniority. 


The Foreman’s Seniority Rights 


The status of a foreman has sometimes been com- 
plicated by seniority regulations. It has long been cus- 
tomary when curtailment becomes necessary to return 
temporarily to production work those foremen most 
recently promoted. When seniority provisions came 
into force, however, this procedure was sometimes 
objected to by the union on the ground that when a 
worker was promoted to the supervisory force he auto- 
matically became ineligible for membership in the union 
and, therefore, lost his seniority status. Under such 
an interpretation, when a man could no longer be used 
as a foreman he must be dropped from the payroll. To 
prevent any chance of losing valuable men under such a 


ruling provisions such as the following are occasionally 
found: 


In the event of curtailment of operations any foreman 
or supervisor may be reinstated by the company to the 
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position in which he was formerly employed when he 
became such foreman or supervisor, based upon his 
seniority in such department and as such foreman or 
supervisor. 

* * * 

In the management of the works and direction of the 
working forces, the importance and necessity of main- 
taining available at all times an adequate and efficient 
supervisory, technical and clerical staff is recognized. 

It is accordingly agreed that members of the regular 
supervisory, technical and clerical staff who have served 
in these capacities for six months or more at any plant of 
the corporation and who, through lack of work, are tem- 
porarily not required in their usual capacity, may be 
retained in the status of workmen without regard to 
seniority. 

* * * 

Foremen or assistant foremen who are demoted and 
placed on an hourly basis shall resume their seniority 
with the company on the same basis as any other em- 
ployee, providing that they formerly worked on that 
occupation and were promoted to foremanship in the 

company. 


Exemption of Union Officers 


While the company is: protecting itself against too 
rigid application of seniority rules, union officers in 


some cases have made certain that their jobs are pro- 
tected by placing themselves beyond the reach of the 


seniority principle. Typical examples of such pro- 
visions are: 


It is further agreed that members of the Plant Com- 
mittee shall, while serving as such, be deemed as having 
seniority in the case of layoffs over all other employees in 
the department or departments in which they are serving 
as Committeemen. 

* * * 

In order to preserve the continuity of this bargaining 
program, the company agrees that the departmental chief 
stewards shall have the highest seniority rating in their 
respective departments (excepting the foremen in the 
departments). The plant shop committee shall have the 
highest seniority rating in their respective plants (except- 
ing the foremen in the plants), and at the termination of 
their offices as chief stewards or plant shop committee- 
men they shall resume their normal seniority ratings. 
Local union officers, not to exceed a total of eighteen (18) 
in number for all plants, shall be granted seniority rights 
in their department next to the shop committee, the 
names to be furnished the employment department in 
writing. 

* * * 

The members of the Negotiating Committee and the 

functional officers of the union shall head the seniority 


TABLE 6: PROVISIONS REGARDING SENIORITY 


NuMBER OF AGREEMENTS ANALYZED. . 55 
Standard seniority provisions......... (a) 23 |(6) 1 
General statement of seniority........ 12 


Detailed statement of seniority....... 
Seniority on department basis......-. 
Exceptional employees retained irre- 


Seniority rules not to apply to union 
Number of apprentices limited to 10% 


Number of apprentices limited to not 
Number of apprentices limited to 5% 


Transfers 


spective of seniority............. 
Exceptional employees not to exceed: 
50%, ef departmetit-< cea. ts. 
10% of department............. 


committeemen during term of office 
DECC DALEMeN E658 tc.0ce oes sce 


more than one to every ten me- 
ite eee eS oe es See ee 


of total of division.............. 


Employee may be transferred with- 
out losing seniority............. - 
No employee transferred without his 
consent and understanding....... 
Employee may transfer without los- 
ing seniority for 90 days; if re- 
maining in new dept., seniority 
as of date of transfer........-. nar 
If employee transferred, holds senior- 
ity in former dept., for 1 yr., after 
which seniority in new dept...... 2 Seem) oe 


In 1 company, standard form except that length of service and ability 
govern; in 1 company, family status, number of dependents, etc. governs. 


Except that economic status, number of dependents, etc. governs. 
In 2 companies, department and occupational basis. 

In 2 companies, apprentices also. 

In 1 company, also apprentices and temporary employees. 

Not exempt, but have preference over all other employees. 


Inde- 
C.1.0. |pendent 
Unions 


— 


— 


I 
Total || A.F.L. | C.1.O. ee pee 


If transferred from one dept. to an- 
other, may carry 50% of seniority. 1 
Employees not covered by agree- 
ment (mgt.—supervisory employ- 
ees) transferred to job covered by 
agreement have seniority over all 
employees, if 3 yrs.’ service..... 3 
If transferred, employee keeps sen- 
iority in former dept. for one yr., 
unless transfer employee’s own 
FEQUCSES Tres. hee ce aia eee 2 
Layoffs 
Hrs. of work reduced during slack pe- 
riods before laying offemployees| 1 
Hrs; reduced?to.245,55 3.) soars 
Tits} reducedsto) 320-8 aera 
Hrs. reduced to number agreed to 
by company and union........ 
Temporary employees laid off, 
then hrs. reduced to 30........ 
Temporary employees with 2 yrs.’ 
service or less laid off, hrs. re- 
duced to 32; employees with 4 
yrs.’ service laid off, hrs. reduced 
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Probationary employees laid off, 
then employees with 2 yrs.’ serv- 
ice, then hrs. reduced to 32.... 1 
Hrs. reduced to 24, then employ- 
ees of no seniority or least sen- 
iority laid off until rest average 
30 hts. were cab pees 1 a 1 =D 


(g) In 2 companies, also executive officers of union; in 3 companies, not 
exempt, but have highest seniority in department. 

(hk) In 1 company, if from plant to plant; in 1 company, if permanent transfer. 
i) In3 companies, if from plant to plant. z 

In 1 company, ‘‘after which seniority with company,’’ not new department. 

k) In1 company, probationary employees laid off, then hours reduced to 32. 

(2) In 2 companies, probationary employees laid off first, then hours reduced 

to 
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list for their respective departments during their terms of 
office and shall be returned to their regular standing upon 
the termination of their service as Committeeman or 
officer. The union officers to be recognized for seniority 
purposes shall be: president, vice-president, treasurer, 
financial secretary, recording secretary, three trustees. 
Negotiating Committee members and officers shall be 
entitled to this rating only on the basis of written list 
submitted by the union. 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


First, between the aggrieved employee, who is a mem- 
ber of the union, and the Foreman of the de- 
partment involved; 

Second, between a member or members of the Grievance 
Committee, designated by the Union, and the 
Foreman and Superintendent of the Department; 

Third, between a member or members of the Grievance 
Committee, designated by the Union, and the 
General Superintendent or Manager of the Plant; 

Fourth, between the Representatives of the National or- 
ganization of the Union and the Representatives 
of the Executives of the Corporation; and 


ook naturally, the meee for ee a Aastha Fifth, in the event the dispute shall not have been satis- 
occupies a prominent place in most union agreements. factorily seettledsstchaesiaceamonallthen bewape 
As in the case of seniority, Provisions vary from the pealed to an impartial umpire to be appointed 
simple statement that all grievances will be taken up by mutual agreement of the parties hereto. The 
and properly adjudicated to very detailed statements of Se of ee ata be final. ene expense 
the several steps that may be taken if a grievance is not ior Sa rite a ea Ve can cee og etal Toa 
: ; ; ‘ shall be paid jointly by the Corporation and the 
satisfactorily settled in the first instance. In a large iiaanee 
majority of cases arbitration is the final court of appeal. 
The most common grievance machinery might be called 
the five-stage method, an example of which follows: 


Should differences arise between the Corporation and 
the Union or its members employed by the Corporation 
as to the meaning and application of the provisions of 
this Agreement or should any local trouble of any kind 
arise in any plant, there shall be no suspension of work on 
account of such differences but an earnest effort shall be 
made to settle such differences immediately in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


DuRATION OF AGREEMENTS 


A noteworthy difference observed in the 1939 group 
of contracts, as compared to earlier ones, is in the matter 
of duration of agreements. A majority of those included 
in the 1937 survey ran for a definite period, usually a 
year, perhaps reflecting the management’s expectation 
that collective bargaining would be temporary and its 
unwillingness to commit itself too far into the future. 


TABLE 7: PROVISIONS REGARDING GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


Inde- Inde- 
A.F.L. | C.1.0. pendent Total || A.F.L. | C.1.0. |pendent 
Unions Unions 
NumBeErR OF AGREEMENTS ANALYZED..| 114 7 Union reserves right to refuse to handle 
Standard 5-stage procedure for han- grievance if employee not member 
dling grievances........ shea ty ec) of union; must be taken up directly 
Varying procedures for handling griev- with management............... 1 
MCES seraeeeroae oes acososcunes 67 Discharges 
If dispute not settled, arbitration pro- Alleged unfair discharge cases: 
Wided f0F <2 5220. cess oe ec novos 86 Must be éaken up in 3 days...... 3 2 
Arbitration award binding on both Must be taken up in 4 days...... 1 Be 
PAPC) <n seme es es wx 74 Must be taken up in 5 days...... 1 1 
Expenses of arbitration shared jointly.| 57 Must be taken up in 48 hrs 3 2 
Only expenses of umpire shared jointly. 1 Must be taken up in 1 wk....... 2 2 
If decision adverse to company, com- Must be settled in 5 days...... 3 ss 24 24 
PANY PAYS ecias cis electives 1 Must be settled in 7 days........ 1 1 
"A Must be settled in 8 days........ 1 a3 
Settlement of dispute to be made within: If employee reinstated, compensated 
SHAY Se caniseci en c.niseioiels aries 1 for-time:lostes eee eer 
DVGRVEs eeoudc ao a0nOO oldlelele tilelensate 1 Committeemen 
10 days WrelcieleietsVokelenolara.s scsiloleushel'e Nie oress 2 Committeemen allowed time off for 
US CES ep cacti Guerin cn ctonn oncnnn 4 duties: 
1 Be A tte e8 c Ginstiaieteare « “ eieecee tie 4 2 
A See mre iit gneve. fee| Se tak OF ae Re. PY mae Wirt hontinay eect: = pane ta 
Ls 2 ae eee 1°]| -eptee Re PR actens cer aes emesis zal ae 
Specified periods for presenting griev- 25 
PLNCES ME RAE oh ates cathe oe aceite oe Seo 30 af 
Immediate cases, like discharges, may 24 
be presented at any time......... 29 Al 261. 2 I = ONG visit Yorker! clenarrnmimnte melee ; 
No suspension of work pending nego- 
tAGLONS a. naa oe arenes inion nieGs: oieeshiive 33 23 ll. . cospetmisslonce ndets eeeneeee 25 


(a) In 3 companies, except for wage matters. : * a 
ee i , company, a a ore they erect ee may remain on job during negotiations or have that time 
(c n 1 company, up to Arbitration Board. (e) Ini company i i ; 
) : . , paid only if necessary to hold meeti i 
(d) In 1 company, for such time as is determined; in 1 company, up to 5 days; i sq fdr $3 ecting on company time. 
in 1 company, up to 30 days; in 1 company, if decision so directs: ay 4 (f) Ifa company grievance, paid for time off. 
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The prevailing practice in present contracts is to make 
the duration indefinite. In some cases both parties 
retain the right to abrogate the agreement at any time 
following specified procedure. Frequently, while dura- 
tion is indefinite, certain dates are named when pro- 
posals for amendment may be submitted. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In general, recent union agreements seem to indicate 
a more serious acceptance of collective bargaining than 
former ones. The character and wording of the various 
provisions give the impression of an attempt to con- 
struct practical and workable agreements to cover situ- 
ations that arise in day-to-day plant operation rather 
than of contracts entered into under duress and couched 
in such vague terms as to make misunderstanding in- 
evitable and amicable administration difficult. 


Either as a result of this acceptance of collective bar- 
gaining or because both parties recognize the drawbacks 
of too great rigidity, there is a tendency to make these 
instruments more flexible, allowing a greater leeway in 
their administration and leaving more matters subject 
to joint negotiation. Since such a development can only 
be possible if each of the parties respects and has con- 
fidence in the other, the implication is that in some 
companies, at least, collective bargaining has progressed 
beyond the preliminary stage of instinctive combative- 
ness. Efforts toward genuine cooperation appear in such 
provisions as the following: “To promote the welfare of 
the company, the union offers to assist the company in 
the enforcement of the reasonable discipline now being 
practiced by the company and otherwise to promote the 
success of the company in every reasonable manner.” 
If this is becoming the spirit actuating union—manage- 
ment relations, then a new stage in collective bargaining 
is in process of development in the United States. 


Harotp F. Browne 
Management Research Division 


Questions and Answers 


An important function of the Management Research Division is to focus the information gathered in its many studies on particular problems confronting 
associated companies. The Division’s services are constantly at the disposal of executives in these companies. Inquiries are, of course, answered promptly 
by mail, but some questions and answers believed to be of general interest are reproduced from time to time in this section of the MANAGEMENT REcorRD. 


Inquiries usually come from companies asking about 
problems involving their trainees. This, however, is an 
inquiry from an apprentice about his company. 


Question: When you visited our plant to make a 
training survey, I was introduced to you for an inter- 
view as “one of our apprentices who is going places.” 
As you may remember, I was just completing a five-year 
term of apprenticeship and was waiting to be assigned 
to a definite job. A month later I was told there were no 
openings and offered a choice of starting over again in 
another trade in another five-year apprenticeship or 
taking a lay-off. I know there are not any jobs now in 
my trade in the plant. I cannot help feeling that at the 
end of the next five years of training I might discover 
that there was no job in that trade open either. I feel 


as if I had wasted both my time and the company’s. I 


don’t blame the company for they are losing, too, so 
there must be something wrong somewhere. They 
couldn’t help breaking their promises. I suppose I must 
start over, but before I do, I wanted to ask you if there 
are companies that are able to use the men they train 
or if they are all like mine? 


Answer: ‘This is one of the most difficult and one 
of the most common problems that face industry today. 
Recurrent depressions have made it almost impossible 


to estimate with absolute accuracy the future skilled 
labor needs of any company. But at the same time that 
the difficulty is recognized, it is possible to say that 
much more can be done in this field than the great major- 
ity of companies are doing at the present time. Some 
organizations have begun to eliminate waste training 
by studying the individual departments in terms of 
normal labor turnover, the age level of present workers 
and the maximum and minimum labor requirements 
under varying conditions. Some have tried to shorten 
the preliminary training period by making it less com- 
prehensive. If the training period is shorter, the pro- 
gram is more flexible and it is not necessary to try to 
make estimates too far into the future. Others are tend- 
ing toward a broader skill training so that the resultant 
versatility of the trainees will make placement less diffi- 
cult. There is an increasing interest in training by pro- 
gression through a series of jobs in which the skills re- 
quired are similar. All of these are efforts to answer the 
problem defined by the apprentice by analyzing labor 
needs, by making the training procedure more flexible, 
by increasing versatility and by making one job the 
training ground for the next. 

The question is timely, for companies are now begin- 
ning to think in terms of training skilled men so that 
they may not be unprepared for an increase in business. 
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Just at this time, it is well, perhaps, to emphasize again 
the futility of spending years developing skills that 
neither the company nor the man will ever utilize. Sound 
research and creative thinking will avoid a large part 
of the wasted training and, in the long run, result in 
savings in terms of both money and morale. 


Question: We have a booklet which defines the 
company policy, lists the rules and regulations and ex- 
plains the employee activities. They are given to all 
employees at the time of employment, but we find that 
they are not being read. It is a common thing to see a 
lot of them on the floor of the waiting room for physical 
examinations or scattered in the gutters in the street in 
front of the plant. Has any company developed a 
technique for getting employees to read handbooks 
carefully ? 


Answer: One company directs the employee to take 
the handbook with him when he meets his foreman. 
It makes arrangements for a half-hour interview in 
which the foreman goes over each section of the material 
carefully and in detail, giving opportunity for any ques- 
tions on all points. 

In another plant, the induction procedure is done in 
groups by a staff man who explains and amplifies the 
material in the rule book as the new employees follow 
his explanations in their own copies. 

Several companies have tried the experiment of in- 
cluding at the end of the handbook a detachable sheet 
which the employee signs stating that he has read and 
understands the rules. This sheet is returned to the 
industrial relations department and kept on file. Two 
samples are given below: 


VERY IMPORTANT 


When you have read these Shop Rules carefully, please 
tear off this perforated page, write your name and clock 
number on the bottom lines where indicated and drop it 
in the nearest mail basket so it will be returned to the 
Employment Department (Dept. No. ) 


I have read these rules carefully and understand them. 


Date 
Signature 


Clock No. 


of 
OBSERVANCE OF FACTORY RULES 


Dates ee een rl 
(month) (day) 


THIS CERTIFIES— 

that I have fully read all printed in the booklet 
of factory rules governing employees of this company of 
which this certification sheet was originally a part— 

that I fully understand all rules therein printed— 

that full and complete acceptance of said rules is 
willingly given as a condition of my obtaining employ- 
ment with the company— 

that I will fully obey all said rules and—- 

that I will observe all said rules fully at all times, 
subject to the penalty of immediate dismissal should I 
violate this agreement. 


(year) 


Employee to sign here 
WITNESS: : 


(Foreman or Superintendent to sign here) 


FOLLOWING MEDICAL EXAMINATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT OF APPLICANT, THIS SHEET 


TO BE DETACHED AND TURNED IN WITH 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION TO EMPLOY- 
MENT OFFICE 


The companies using these report that there is not a 
guarantee that all employees will read carefully all the 
rules before they sign. They say, however, that since 
the adoption of this system a more widespread under- 
standing of the company policies has been noted. While 
it is not universally true, apparently the great majority 
of employees hesitate to sign such a statement without 
first reading the material fairly carefully, knowing they 
will be held responsible for observance of the rules. 


CorRECTION 


[In announcing the results of the Foreman Essay Contest 
in the Fune issue of the Management Record, the names 


~~ of the authors of three of the five essays which were awarded 


Fourth Prizes were unfortunately interchanged. The essay 
attributed to Foseph S. Daly was written by C. Clifton 
Edwards, the one attributed to C. Clifton Edwards was 
written by Maxim Minikes, and the one attributed to 
Maxim Minikes was written by Foseph S. Daly —Tue 
EpiTor.] 
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HE number and character of strikes do not neces- 

sarily furnish an accurate index of employer- 

employee harmony or lack of it, but they indicate 
something of the extent to which lack of agreement has 
taken militant form. It takes much less to bring about 
a strike when business is booming than under depression 
conditions. Dissatisfaction with working conditions, 
whether justified or not, may smoulder during a period 
of part-time operation when jobs are scarce, and burst 
into flame when business activity increases and when, 
perhaps, the original cause of ill feeling no longer exists. 
Consequently, data regarding strikes can easily be 
made to indicate conditions that do not exist in fact. 
However, if examined with discrimination, such data 
may yield valuable information. 

No complete figures covering strikes in the United 
States exist, because there is no machinery for reporting 
all industrial disputes. The most complete series of 
figures on strikes are those compiled by the United 
States Department of Labor, and these undoubtedly 
include a large proportion of the labor difficulties that 
arise, particularly those involving considerable num- 
bers of employees. With final figures for 1938 now avail- 
able, an illuminating review of labor difficulties in recent 
years is possible. Some facts shown are presented in 
the charts above. 

The cause of strikes is of great importance. Those 
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familiar with industrial operations know how impossible 
it is for any compiling agency to know the real causes 
of many strikes, and that they can be classified only 
according to the ostensible or announced reasons. Thus, 
a strike may be recorded as due to a demand for union 
recognition, but the real cause may be that Sam Jones, 
with eighteen years of consecutive service, is summarily 
discharged for a single costly mistake, and the resulting 
wave of resentment and feeling of insecurity that sweep 
through the working force make employees perfectly 
willing to demand union recognition and to back up the 
demand with a strike, if necessary. 

The chart above destroys the illusion that not until 
the N.R.A. and the Wagner Act did union recognition 
become an outstanding cause of strikes. The highest 
proportion of strikes over union recognition was in 1937, 
when it reached 57.8%, but in 1929 the figure was 
41.3%, and in 1928, 36.5%. However, this cause has 
accounted for practically half of the strikes since 1934. 

The question of wages and hours bulked large as a 
cause of dissatisfaction during the depth of the depres- 
sion, as is very natural. In 1932, 65.7% of strikes were 
due to this reason, and these strikes affected 72.1% of 
the total striking workers. 

Organizational strikes in 1937 affected many large 
plants, as shown by the fact that they accounted for 
57.8% of strikes in that year, involving 59.8% of 
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all workers on strike. Only 22.4% of the strikers 
in this year left their jobs in protest against wages 
or hours. 

In 1938 just half of the recorded strikes were caused 
by difficulties in connection with union organization, 
and these strikes affected just under a third of the 
total number of strikers, suggesting that organizational 
activity was steadily shifting from large to smaller 
companies. 


The per cent of workers involved in strikes called for 
reasons other than union recognition or dissatisfaction 
with wages and hours, amounted to only 13.7% in 
1935, 13.3% in 1936, and 17.8% in 1937, but jumped to 
30.7% in 1938. This undoubtedly reflects to a consider- 
able extent the dissension caused by jurisdictional com- 
petition between A.F.L. and C.I.O. unions. Many 
establishments had to close because of controversies 
in which management was not directly a party. 


Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
July, 1939 


July 

1 Clothing Workers Renew Contract—Eighteen years of 
peaceful employer-employee relations extended by 
new two-year agreement covering 40,000 members of 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
General Motors Petitions N.L.R.B.—General Motors peti- 
tions N.L.R.B. for election to decide claims of competing 
unions. First of large corporations taking advantage of 


amended N.L.R.B. rules. 


5 W.P.A. Strike—Thousands of W.P.A. workers through- 
out the nation refuse to work in protest against decision 
of Congress that cut pay to less than union rates. Head 
of W.P.A. orders state administrators to drop from relief 
rolls all who absent themselves from work for more 
than five days. 

General Motors Strike—Eight hundred tool and die men at 
Detroit strike for union labels on all products, uniform 
minimum hiring rate in all G.M. plants, wage increase of 
at least ten cents an hour, new overtime provisions, and 
a standard apprentice set-up for all G.M. plants. 

6 A. & P. Strike Vote—Employees of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company stores vote against representa- 
tion by either A.F.L. or C.I.O. as a bargaining agency. 


7 G.M. Security Plan Dropped—As strike spreads, General 
Motors announces immediate suspension of its employee 
income security plan which provides for advances in 
periods of enforced idleness. 


11 Anti-picketing Judgment Upheld—The New York Court 
of Appeals unanimously affirms judgment of Appellate 
Division restraining picketing of twelve stores of the 
Busch Jewelry Company. Decision is based on state- 
ments that the picketing could not be described as 
“peaceful.” 


13 Social Security Revision—Senate adopts amendments to 
social security law, freezing old-age insurance taxes for 
three years at 1%, providing additional payments to 
widows, starting insurance payments under the con- 
tributory system in 1940 instead of 1942 and increasing 
payments to workers in the early years of the system. 


14 N.L.R.B. Policy on Certification—N.L.R.B. announces 
abandonment at certification of bargaining representa- 


tives by examination of union membership cards. Will 
insist on election to determine the choice of majority 
of employees. 

Workers Lend Money to Company—Three hundred em- 
ployees of the Enterprise Foundry Company of Belle- 
ville, Ill. lend the company $175,000 in return for assur- 
ances that it will stay in business in Belleville for at least 
ten years and will make no wage reduction during that 
period. Employees receive interest-bearing bonds, se- 
cured by mortgage on the plant, maturing in five to 
ten years. 

Court Overrules N.L.R.B.—Seventh United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals orders Labor Board to permit employ- 
ees to vote on independent union as well as the C.I.O. 
affiliate in choosing bargaining agent. 


18 W.P.A. Drops 2,000 Under New Act—Under the provi- 
sions of the new Relief Act, the first 2,000 workers are 
dismissed in New York City. The Act requires the dis- 
missal of all workers, except war veterans, who have 
been on the W.P.A. rolls eighteen months or longer. 


19 Peace in Harlan—United Mine Workers and Harlan 
County Coal Operators’ Association sign seven-point 
agreement to be effective until March 31, 1941. 
Profit-Sharing Plan—Pressure Casings, Inc., announces 
new policy through which 40% of the company’s net 
income will go to employees, 40% to stockholders and 
20% to a reserve sinking fund. 


20 House Votes N.L.R.B. Inquiry—By a vote of 254 to 134, 
the House of Representatives authorizes five-man com- 
mittee to investigate N.L.R.B. and report appropriate 
legislation. 

Armour Explains Strike Issue—Through medium of half- 
page advertisements, Armour & Company issues state- 
ment to the public and its employees on “Why a Strike _ 
Is Threatened at Armour’s.” 


24 LaFollette Bill Reported Favorably—The Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor reports favorably on bill de-— 
signed to bar from interstate commerce commodities 
produced with the aid of ““Oppressive labor practices.” 
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Wages and the Cost of Living 


improvement in June, according to reports re- 

ceived from manufacturers in the 25 industries 
covered in THe Conrerence Boarp’s regular month- 
ly survey. 


IW lee ence: activity showed a general 


Man Hours Worked 


Total man hours worked were 2.6% higher in June 
than in May as there were increases both in the number 
of employed workers and the average number of hours 
worked by them. Increases were reported in 18 of the 


25 industries, with gains of slightly over 10% in the 
boot and shoe and wool industries. In the silk industry, 
on the other hand, there was a drop of 7.0% in the total 
number of man hours worked. Total man hours in the 
25 industries were 26.0% higher than a year ago, but 
35.5% lower than in 1929, 


Employment and Payrolls 


There were 0.6% more workers employed in June 
than in May, 11.5% more than in June, 1938, but 16.2% 
fewer than in 1929. Total payroll disbursements in 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 
June, 1939 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


INDUSTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 

June May June May June May June May 
Asncuituralimplementeteansc cabo os cot oad e sed cee $.802 $.800 | $31.11 | $29.89 38.8 37.4 40.2 40.2 
Automates ces eae ee ee es PES ek ences .960 .956 S75) 31.42 $5), 24 32.9 40.0 40.0 
BooGand Shoe r see eee os oisildce dance boawed ere .509 524 lyfe 2) 16.89 34.8 Sle 40.0 40.0 
Chemical....... i Sree ele a eee pon ple ee ee DIT. 7/5322 29.43 29.34 38.9 39.0 40.1 40.1 
BSCS NGLCh ate Seed cexcre crseoior wet eS meas sete .489 .491 17.99 18.18 36.8 3 39.9 39.9 
Biectrical manufacturing? y.0.4. eos ome ae hoe bo totes 795 798 30.09 29.91 37.8 69/5) 39.9 39.8 
(Pad Taitaes? SS ee See aie Me Tee et ee .668 665 25.30 23.86 ) 35.9 40.9 40.8 
Homerysandiknit po0dse-n ce ces os 5 ce ete oo oes oma 538 547 19.21 19.15 E67 35.0 40.0 40.0 
LBeetrs olla 50) tes Ge OE et. Se el ae ee SNe Ce ONES Ba .847 835 OFS 27 .30 Sie) SY).9/ 40.2 40.2 
Leather tanning and-finishing);. 2. Jc... .2s cect sees 635 .630 24.43 23.98 38.5 38.1 40.3 40.3 
Bamber and millwork, 4240... bokeh oe feeers dae aes .675 .676 27.18 26.65 40.2 39.5 42.0 41.9 
Meatipackings = seats cima sets ot Melos te ee ieee: cosers .707 698 28.61 28.40 40.5 40.7 40.4 40.4 
Pain trandivariish oes ot Sete aks So eretola gs asics .714 .714 29.98 29.35 42.0 41.1 40.6 40.6 
Papersandipulp »&, So xciss a Recdotew belewteb gine Soles ood oe tes .640 640 25.25 25.74 SES) 40.2 41.2 41.2 
PAR TCLS tn has =i ad nwo gos sta sb nin orele Pood os oe .609 .608 24.28 23.90 39.9 39.3 40.5 40.6 
Prating—book-and. fob; Sest<s0r sb ciel b.cte diate ie re.o ticles 836 826 2. . : < oe 3 6 ie 0 

inting— i .967 969 .26 5 5 ; 5 5 
ae ee ee se | Ses |e tesa] 229 Jaca ese) 38 1 [ass.g betel leet 
dee Rubbembires and Cubes: ¢ vs 5 < bide «cl saree sede ose 997 1.004 ee ee ee ee ae aa 

RNR tere teas voter .680 679 =: ; : ; : : 
silk, ce Roo Petes ERA ees Se 536 698 | 17 741217593] © 33.1 | 233.6 40 aes 
WO ee eee aie o octane stesaters ieks Mio ode: Freie .586 594 20.67 ak ae ] 2 mie a 

i Mite BROS ye 8 dee cole Ostet so vee .740 .736 | 28.35 : ; : 
Se Shier dee eae ae ae ee 747 746 | 26.23 | 25.97 | 35.1 | 34.8 | 40.2 | 40.1 
2. Machines and machine tools............-...000+- 750 750 31.29 30.95 41.7 41.3 40.9 a 
SoBEICAV NAC UIPIONE oot ace, se nstw simyerchose eieleie's gsi. cree .779 779 30.26 29.72 38.8 38.2 40.1 he: 
42 daca ware and small: parteon, ooo rs aio cio creicieieeee ce .669 665 25.54 25.19 Bonk 37.9 40.3 Hye 

SL OEHET, PLOGUCIS Sag rare afelet as Sha ois sc) 5 Clon svtie. ois Ws israve .744 TEE fe PAE 27.14 37.1 36.9 Sy )e gz : 
DSAINDUS TRIES 0 ct otsars Gia iad di dad Bite Reta abet oar hart ais Fie $.721 $.720 |} $26.79 | $26.19 Shee) 36.5 40.3 40.2 
: 39.5 

Bivh a bya hew:dioxesa Sineus by ate ie ae aitetonet ae eeverans $.694 $.690 | $27.13 $26.16 39.1 37.9 39.4 
ee sl peatigtoe 6 3- b eaRe AR Ee 969 ‘972 | 35.03 | 35.28 | 36.1 | 36.3 | 36.0 | 36.0 
$26.90 | $26.30 


ere e eer er sere nesses eseresecesesesesess 


i i ion the 
NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do Sous toca Ora ee cateaiones are in use in industrial establishments in many 


cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 


house rents or other special services rendered by the company to employees. 
localities, but the part which they play as compensation for work performed 


value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and THE CONFERENCE BOARD. 


2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 


8Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THE CONFERENCE BOARD. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, JUNE, 1939 


: Indexes, 1923=100 Percentage Changes 
Relative en 
pe in Postwar 939 May, 1939 J 1938 Rey se a 
: 2 une, to 
Family Budget | J"! e June, 1939 June, 1939 
es nr aan ee ema errr sa | eT -4.9 
Rood teers caistee i hich aiciacues toes ket 33 77.9 78.1 81.9 -0.3 : 
Hecane eee eile aidan ae rats 20 86.0 86.2 86.7 0.2 0.8 
Glothinoreeere tec cceiuinoreriewicoa5 12 72.0 tpaa| 73.9 -0.1 2.6 py 
Men-siclothing cca ten. «atc 78.3 78.4 79.8 oe es a 
Women’s clothing............-. 65.7 65.8 67.9 : opi ; 
Bueliand light sc. cmismsisloscrenretore sats 5 83.4 84.0 83.7 -0.7 : 
Gonl Rae oaene Cewion oieattes 82.0 82.9 82.4 -1.1 oe 
Gas and electricity...........-- 86.2 86.2 86.4 0 eae : 
Sundriesic25 Monee ee ee ation pees 30 96.6 96.6 97.5 Rs kee Shaeal : 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF ALLITEMS... 100 84.7 84.8 86.7 -0.1 -2.3 
PURCHASING VALUE OF DOLLAR...... 118.1 117.9 11553 +0.2 +2.4 
1Based on food price indexes of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, June 13, 1939, May 16, 1939 and June 14, 1938. 
INDEXES OF EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 
June, 1939 
1923=100 
ees SS 50O00OOQWD®o®To®owqo®oe®®eO*®q®q®q®q®q®q®q0S Sooo oSs\>_————— 
Average Earnings 
Total 
Weekly Employment Man Hours Payrolls 
InDUsTRY Hourly: Actual as ease 4 ea Worked 


Actual Real 


| | | | 


Agricultural implement................ 14472312143 9 | 11391- | 108 37-) 18355— |) 128.2) PAOL. 112104 1279.3) fe Sade peter titore 
Automobile ve-er.aiccatttuhte ois-cfierousleuers USTEO LS Sait 2O: 15104221308 25 5122 - Sle 8609 i pseonpaOsel 60.4.) 59723. ee Ole? 
Bootiand Shoe 2imacnccstoe sere aaisinn deieiee 102.8 | 105.9 | 78.4 | 74.7 | 92.6} 88.1 | 91.7 | 89.4] 70.0} 63.3] 71:9 | 66.8 
Chemical einen ach eens 149.6 | 148.6 | 109.4 | 109.0 | 129.2 | 128.5 | 109.9 | 110.1 80.3 | 80.7 | 120.2 | 120.0 
Cotton-—Nort hit: isc coie osetia. 109.9 | 110.3 | 84.7 | 85.6 | 100.0 | 100.9} 39.9] 39.8} 30.7] 30.8] 33.8 | 34.1 
Electrical manufacturing.............. 140.0 | 140.5 | 111.1 | 110.4] 131.2 | 130.2 | 83.7] 83.0] 66.2] 65.2] 93.0] 91.6 
Puritutes- ta sae oe aes 129-215-128'.6 | 1012413 95..7 1 11987-11229) 78.7 | 795 | 6.9) 59-2) | Oe Saie Get 
Hosiery and knit goods...........2..+- 140.8 | 143.2 | 108.7 | 108.4 | 128.3 | 127.8 | 109.5 | 112.0] 84.4 | 84.7 | 119.0 | 121.4 
Tronvand steel! soecc onc hoses eee « 142-1-17140.15) 682.9: 579.8} 9759 129421 | 9025-1 90. Aah 5265 |e eoidl 7550) SnTteS 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 13057 512129265|0 10555-61035 |. 12456 | 122-1. | 76-27)" 7454) 9 6 lout soesaneoOn4 aieey EO 
Lumber and millwork................. 142.7 | 142.9 | 116.1 | 113.8 | 137.1 | 134.2 | 64.4] 63.0} 52.3 50.3} 74.8 MET. 
Meatspacking Sr-ainre. tt cia eee 149°5.| 147.6) 121.5 | 1206-4 14334 | 142-2.) 95:0. |, 91-7.) 77.4912 75a 54 sie 
Paintandsvatnish...5 220.50 sce ee res 133%7°|2133-7-) 112.8: | 110.5 | 13322 | 130.3.1-128.3 | 126-4, | 108.25) 104 aia aloe. 
Paperrand:-pulpic.von. cn tco eee 127.0 | 127 .0°| -96.8 | 98.7 | 114.31 116.4 | 107.3 | 107.5 | 81.9} 83.4 | 103795) 10601 
PADEE Products nna... v0 ofp ane renee 1333692133233) TL) 5° (-109.7 | 13126 | 129.40) 12758" | 12823) | 107297 106.001.1405 40a 
Printing—book and job................ 128.0 | 126.5 | 107.0 | 106.3 | 126.23 | 125.4] 95.2] 96.2] 79.8 80.9 | 102.0 | 102.3 
Printing—news and magazine.......... IS9SSaIE1S9. 8 112-92) 5114-8 | 133.3 |-135,.4) 116:6:| 117.4 | 94.3) 96.5' | 18keenteds4es 
PMO UE Retr adecisis <r idisiais nn hs ice a's a ain L3SS6n | (SOc one LOG6 27 mlO2 Oet105. 4-1 190 3) 2 Sel 7 ese 5G Ola 54 Alea Ss Ooi] tn aes 
Ute eid te Noli Neuse Glinwiosh adhe cteos 10824 410655"), 2770-8" 77.0.4— 90-9-|. 290.8.) 8223" 87.2 I. 58.61 -63e0c 263-4 6751 
Wool... AA eat E ce SOO Oe oe L1G2O ELL Gse86-2% e835. Ot LOle8 be 97- 9s tales aed se SURE, |S? Gal BO7eO=eI6 LEG 
Foundries and machine shops...........} 129.1 | 128.4 | 99.9 | 98.4] 117.9 | 116.0] 81.7] 80.5] 63.1] 61.5] 81.6] 79.2 
apm OUndnes rxice conc rveatis ese 126.6 | 126.4 | 88.6 | 87.7 | 104.6 | 103.4] 60.6] 60.4] 42.4] 41.9] 53.7] 53.0 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 136.6 | 136.6 | 114.6 | 113.4 | 135.3 | 133.7 | 92.3 | 89.9] 77.31 74.5 | 105.8 | 101.9 
3. Heavy equipment.......... eat 11633--11623=| =91..65]=-9020))) 108el)2106= IS oad 56.6 | 45.7] 43.9} 53.2] 50.9 
4, Hardware and small parts......... 130.27 2)5129..9 102.9. |LOUS so] 121558 2119.7 We 982 1o = O75 77-1, eros e100 29s IanO OeO 
Sr Other productsh-am git. caf «hatiene LaAROBN UST Sil olO bak 99.33) 119.4 |-117.1 |° 94.6.) 93.7). 71.9.4 70.8) | 295s6n 93.0 
DIEINDUST RIES Seales aoc Iago 133.3 | 133.1 | 100.7 | 98.4] 118.9 | 116.0] 84.6] 84.1] 64.0] 62.4] 85.2] 82.8 
ee 
ppecnae Me pane tase fate are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, cement, petroleum 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and THz CONFERENCE BoARD. 
2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THz ConFERENCE BOARD. 
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June were 2.9% higher = in May, 26.8% higher than higher than in June, 1938, when it was 32.9 hours, but 
in June, 1938, but 21.4% lower than in 1929. 23.0% lower than in 1929, when it was 48.3 ious 
Increases in the average work week were found in 18 
industries and there were gains of two hours or more in 


Hourly Earnings 


Average hourly earnings increased 0.1% from 72.0 the automobile, boot and shoe, and furniture industries. 
cents in May to 72.1 cents in June. They were 0.3% 
higher than a year ago, and 22.2% higher than in 1929, Weekly Earnings 
when they averaged 59.0 cents. In fact, the hourly earn- Average weekly earnings increased 60 cents, from 
ings in June were the highest recorded since THE Con- $26.19 in May to $26.79 in June, a gain of 2.3%. All 
FERENCE Boarp began its regular survey in 1920. but three of the 25 industries had higher average weekly 


earnings in June than in May. The largest increases 


Average Work Week were in the automobile industry, 7.4%, and in the furni- 


The average number of hours worked per week in- ture industry, 6.0%. In the 25 industries combined, 
creased from 36.5 hours in May to 37.2 hours in June, average weekly earnings were 13.7% higher than a year 
an increase of 1.9%. The average work week was 13.1% (Continued on page 116) 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS 


June, 1939 
Att MALE FEMALE 

Average Earnings Average Hours Average Earnings Average Hours 
InpusTRY Se ee (pereyV CCR EDEL per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
June | May | June | May | June | May | June | May | June | May | June | May 
Agricultural implement................ $.805 | $.803 |$31.23 |$30.01 | 38.8 | 37.4 | $.597 | $.612 |$22.99 |$21.03 | 38.5 | 34.4 
Automobile!........... sist, dete, Seegtes 971 P96) | 204025. Ole 91 | moe] 65520) |e OSOn ers OS 22. (lots 20 /e lee Gone [eels 
HGGtatd SHOC ber. « clas os waar ce ens o78-1 2591.) 20°52 (19-40 | 35 5 (S328 44> Alt | e422 1 14515.) 13:09 | 34.4} 3120 
SOT! Dalia) 5 it wiles ae .788 | .782 | 30.69 | 30.66} 39.0] 39.2 540 536 | 20.89 | 20.51} 38.7} 38.2 
pron WOrthn et, catch siencak ajar e537 |) 2542 | 20,551 20.69] 38.21 36.2 422 422 | 14.71 | 15.04] 34.9] 35.6 
Electrical manufacturing............... O52) | 5 2852.) O252-} 02,254] 236-24 13748 562 564 | 20.50 | 20.36] 36.5 | 36.1 
Retr miCete se hs tases Seen eek Sree a .679 | .675 | 26.01 | 24.44] 38.3} 36.2 491 504 | 15.61 | 15.42} 31.8} 30.6 
Hosiery and knit goods................ SOS) al a 0O9S. | 26.831 eon al ol lee sOn) 430 433 | 15.31 | 14.72} 35.6] 34.0 
(Frere: (G'e R's Leet, Seen teen aE SEG, beam ee She Ll AI I 7 lal EPA (hd EIS RS eA A aon ad I Be ceeg | pea Ae Te = a Mee 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .660 | .654] 25.49 | 25.06} 38.6] 38.3 472 469 | 17.80 | 17.22 | 37.7] 36.7 
Fumberiand millwork. « jsss<ch ne sicues .675 BO7Os1o2 Pal Sule20- 05: | e405 20 eS Oo a |e kee cese = |i alle ecru eeepc [oo mannines Bee aa 
Wea ee ACKIDE cre oe A So eis Cisne es sian .134 | .724 | 29.95 | 29.71 | 40.8 | 41.0 548 542 | 21.14 | 21.08 | 38.6} 38.9 
ARIE MOG ATTISI..5 occ sse okie hese wee coe P26 oi 20 1550.64.) 29-91 | 42.2-|, 41.2 522 EMS | OLDE OLDER = 6G )ei eel ath / 
Peperaud ply ee. os niehchirel sires s 656 | .656 | 26.00 | 26.48 | 39.6 | 40.3 427 AIOE US 840s 15 95e |e Slats erie 
ee a ae ag anne .672 | .670 | 27.36 | 26.81 | 40.7] 40.0 454 A521 17527, [al 7 O52 Solel eS iad, 
Printing—book and job................ 2924} 2 914-1-36.77,| 36-35) 39). 812398 518 531 | 18.48 | 18.93 | 35.7} 35.7 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 1.017 | 1.015 | 37.46 | 38.00] 36.8] 37.4 581 586 | 19.65 | 19.85} 33.8] 33.9 
Rabbers.s-a: hse oes on Sse ee aags 2941 | ,948) 133210 |,.32.195) 35.2: |" 34,0 566 568 | 19.58 | 18.78 | 34.6] 33.1 
1. Rubber tires and tubes........... £080 5|912039 x3 5al2) | 947957] 234s |e oo5O 717 F1G=| 207 Si7a| 21S tei Olas 3020 
2. Other rubber products............ SSH 2EI87e | 295308|-28512"| 37a 2 a oo, 519 519} 18.84 | 17.77 |— 3623, | 23452 
Se apenas eects os ojala oasis wistatass OOS Dele 20 22 (20530) | ees oube | ote 403 393 | 12.81 | 12.74 | 31.8 | 32.4 
Woolecr se ose toes re eee cae se ears -642 | .645 | 23.37 | 22.38 | 36.4] 34.7 493 504 | 16.97 | 16.14] 34.5 | 32.0 
Foundries and machine shops........... P59 ta 15529). 2331220581, | eo sonleaSO aL 480 479 | 17.09 | 16.81-] 35.6 | 35.1 
Tea houndries ce ete pierce Seis AS ale 495 | 326 S8ti26, 11 1235.1 34-8 562 562 118.07-|218.38 |32.2-| 32.7 
2. Machines and machine tools....... .755 | .754 | 31.53 aoe 41.8 tee 512 517 | 19.93 | 19.49 | 38.9 | 37.7 
3. Heavy equipment...............- .779 | .779 | 30.26 |-29.72 | 38.8 32) WR Rt SO | Gecetrealine aso yeast | eres 
4, Eacdnuee and small parts......... .704 | .700 | 26.99 | 26.61 | 38.3 | 38.0 457 457 | 16.99 | 16.94] 37.1} 37.1 
Se Other products -s..10cs sre o «a's sietefns S781, ead 72 129. 32-1-28.88 2-37 ele ore 487 485 | 16.82 | 16.41 | 34.5] 33.9 
OSANDUSTRIES 92. poate s so.0s 8 2 e<2a/e mote 2 $.767 | $.764 |$28.80 |$28.09 | 37.7 | 36.9 | $.472 | $.475 |$16.57 |$16.18 | 35.1 | 34.0 

Cement..6 at tie ide iy SRS eens, 2 %.694 |-$.690' |$27.13 1$26.16.| =391 9 "37.9 | Sine | meee Seen | woes 

Petroleum refining..............++- re SRE 01 Eee gps Oe SOA Eee > eet On) Sean d PS pone hon dreds once 


Ce Oe ne Ge! es 


27 ANDUSTRIES at yaewanes At ace Mee oushoe sate $.769 | $.767 1$28.88 |$28.19 | 37.7 | 36.9 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and THz CONFERENCE Boarp. 
2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THE CoNFERENCE BoarD. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS 
June, 1939 


UNSKILLED 


Average Earnings 


INDUSTRY 


SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED 


Average Earnings Average Hours 


Average Hours 
ea per Week per 


per Week per 


Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
June | May | June | May | June | May | June | May 
39.8 37.2 | $.827 | $.824 |$31.94 |$30.82 | 38.6 37.4 
38.5 35:23 .980 .976 | 34.40 | 32.11 | 3229 
35.9 33/07. 584 597 N20 a7 Sailors 355 32.8 
Soe9 38.8 822 8160) 32.05 eoeetoule 39.0) leooe4 
3929. |e 39 26 550) 554 | 20:81 120886 376 Sid 
38.3 38.7 .872 HAG IN fees eee (ers 38.2 Siac 
38.4 | 34.49% 3716 | [709% 27242 D5t9Ss | Se38e3F me sorb 
ALSO ee 75) .706 S712, 27247 W252 98 38.9 36.4 
S35 34.3 . 883 .869.| 29.58 | 28.16 | 33.5 32.4 
38.4 | 38.6 .687 .680.| 26.57 | 26.00 | 38.7}. 38.2 
41.6 | 40.6 .747 .748 | 29.82 | 29.34 | 39.9 Some 
41.2] 41.6 . 784 .774 | 31.84 | 31.54 | 40.6 40.7 
41.6} 40.9 179 MIGAcSSeAL ViS2 133) 94225 41.4 
38.0 | 38.8 .696 .696 | 27.87 | 28.41 40.1 40.8 
40.5 | 40.0 e135 VISL 29-99 2927 Ne s08 40.0 
40.4 | 41.0 | 1.029 | 1.019 | 40.78 | 40.20 | 39.6 39.4 
35.8 35.7 | 1.105 | 1 104] 40.94 | 41.77 | 37.1 37.8 
So aloe .950 .958 | 33.30 | 32.41 35.1 33.8 
35.6 | 35.6 | 1.038 | 1.047 | 35.29 | 34.52 | 34.0} 33.0 
40.8 | 40.4] .798 | :799-]. 29.55 | 28.36 | 37.0] 35.5 
3653-1 84: O-|--7 024 len 704512526251 247 ole son 5eleeoael 
37.2) 93658 783 778‘| 30.37 | 29.90 | 38.8 38.4 
35.4 | 35.4 .807 8024128. 29 eres out 34.6 
40.0} 40.0] .773 772 | 32.60 | 32.16} 42.1} 41.6 
37.7} 36.3 | .806] .805 | 31.44 | 30.94] 39.0] 38.5 
37.4 | 37.3 aa 105 | 27 S57 | 27-09 AN Seas 38.4 
36.9 | 36.5 .800 790: | 302127)" 297725 | 372 dele SO 
38.4 | 37.7 | $.809 | $.806 |$30.35 |$29.57 | 37.6 | 36.8 
38.0 | 35.7 | $.715 | $.713 1$28.15 |$27.35 | 39.4 | 38.4 
34.8 355 112047 101.020 1556.92) nor el Salee sons 36.4 
38.4 | 37.7 | $.812 | $.809 |$30.45 1$29.68 | 37.6} 36.8 


Hourly Weekly 

May June May 

Agricultural implement..............-. $.648 1$25.87 |$24.15 
AGtomobilewe seas. ceracoceim cisco .795 | 30.57 | 28.06 
Bootrand shoesesene ware aexuitk cites .437 | 15.65 | 14.73 
Chemical fartetactichion nce cements .689 | 27.02 | 26.70 
Cotton—Northes «occiccic sient ssttbmruntees .511 | 19.84 | 20.21 
Electrical manufacturing............... .664 | 25.74 | 25.70 
Furniture? sec suet nee oreo are .539 | 20.43 | 18.54 
Hosiery and knit goods............-.-- .459 | 19.01 | 17.22 
Tronjand ‘steel* eiisee cn corte teenies .640 | 21.83 | 21.95 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .544 | 20.85 | 20.98 
Lumber and millwork. 3.05... .s0+0-- .476 | 19.86 | 19.33 
Meat:packinowen acecnmrnincemeiins APES |) HOS 9) PSE) 
Paintiand\varnish>,-.ce 0 ate niece .632 | 26.12 | 25.85 
Raper:andipulpsese.seaceneceeneen .539 | 20.50 | 20.87 
Paper: productsusceaecnicsiceiae tack none 2923 | 20520) 120791 
Printing—book and job...............- .539 | 21.96 | 22.10 
Printing—news and magazine.......... .617 | 22.40 | 22.02 
Rubbereecnacmcere eae ok ene .664 | 25.37 | 25.12 
1. Rubber tires and tubes........... LOO 2721 27.35 
2. Other rubber products............ 561 | 22.99 | 22.62 
WOO) Seas tien as sree ote TS ET .520 | 18.83 | 17.70 
Foundries and machine shops........... -619 | 22.99 | 22.78 
SeeHoundtieswa-se er ener tei cise .614 | 21.40 | 21.74 
2. Machines and machine tools .570 | 22.92 | 22.81 
Soetleayy equipment..c..ccce niece -610 | 23.05 | 22.13 
4, Hardware and small parts .568 | 21.27 | 21.18 
5 .eOther products qtac cere eis oe es -679 | 25.16 | 24.76 
DE INDUSTRIES SOS rae sai ciae ee $.591 |$22.65 |$22.17 
Cements-se se: Ta teratene er ster pisiee eielotee $.578 |$22.09 |$20.66 
Petroleumumrenning settee ee .703 | 24.26 | 24.96 
DOLINDUSTRIES*—(eo-s dee ee $.592 |$22.66 |$22.19 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and THz CONFERENCE BOARD. 


2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 


‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THz CONFERENCE BOARD. 
‘Silk industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 


Wages and the Cost of Living (Continued from page 113) 


ago, when they averaged $23.56, but 6.2% lower than — 


in 1929, when they were $28.55. Real weekly earnings, 
that is, actual weekly earnings adjusted for changes in 
the cost of living, were 2.5% higher in June than in May, 
ate higher than in June, 1938, and 10.9% higher than 
in 1929. 


Cost of Living 


The cost of living of wage earners declined 0.1% from 
May to June. Although some reduction in costs oc- 
curred in each of the major groups of expenditures 
except sundries, the only substantial decline was a 


seasonal drop in coal prices. Living costs in June were 
2.3% lower than in June, 1938, 15.4% lower than in ~ 
1929, but 18.1% higher than at the low point which 
was reached in 1933. 
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